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flaving in some of our former numbers turned the at- 
tention of our readers to the proceedings of the Zoolo- 
gical Society formed some time since in this city, we now 
present them with engravings of two or three of the 
animals at present in the Gardens of the Society in the 
Phcenix-park. 

The Camel is considered a very fine specimen of the 
species. It is, as our readers will perceive, of the Bactrian 
tribe; and one which, as we are informed in the de- 
scriptive catalogue, after having for many years wandered 
from town to town in the possession of some Italian show- 
men, was at length purchased from them, to be placed in 
the Society's Gardens. Its measurement is as follows : 
Length from point of nose to base of tail, nine feet nine 
inches; height to shoulder, six feet six inches; ditto of 
hump, one foot six inches. 

The camel exemplifies, in a very striking manner, the 
wisdom with which nature has formed animals, so as to 
suit the mo die of life to which they are destined. It is 
when this mode of life is most singular, that this adaptation 
of means to an end becomes most apparent ; and for this 
reason the animal now before us may be regarded as one 
of the most interesting ifl the collection.* 

TQi* fX, — VOt 40. " 



The camel is spread over the sandy deserts of Arabia, 
Africa, Persia, Southern Tartary, and parts of India, and 
has in those countries formed the best possession of the 
people from the patriarchal ages. To the inhabitant oi 
the desert, the camel is all that his necessities require ; he 
feeds on the flesh, drinks the milk, makes clothes and tents 
of the hair, and belts, saddles, and baskets of the hide.— 
He conveys himself and his family on its back, makes a 
pillow of its sides, and uses it as a shelter against the 
whirlwinds of sand which traverse the desert. Nothing, 
indeed, can be more complete than the adaptation of this 
animal to the purposes for which it is employed by man ; 
but in none, perhaps, is this more striking than in its ca- 
pability of crossing those trackless seas of sand that sepa- 
rate distant nations, and which has given rise to the em- 
phatic epithet of the Arabians, by whom it is happily 
termed the " ship of the desert." It is, in fact, the only 
link by which many nations, naturally separated by bouna- 
less wastes, hold communication with each other. ^ Cara- 
vans of these useful animals are continually traversing the 
desert with merchandize, and thus effect ao interchange 
of commercial goods which could not otherwise take place, 

no other animal being aWe to gurtfye the iitiguc and tiw 
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privations which its peculiar structure enables it to un- 
dergo. Its nostrils are so formed, that they can he closed 
at pleasure, and thus exclude the driving sand;. it ean 
Tesist the drought consequent upon the burning heat ot a 
tropical climate by means of the water retained in the 
cells which lie in its stomach, which it in btiiictively fills 
when an opportunity offers; it can subsist upon the pre- 
carious supply of dry and prickly plants which are thinly 
scattered over the desert, and which, without stopping, it 
snatches as it passes ; and even when this scanty supp.y is 
wanting, or when the travelling store of food is exhausted, 
it -still has a last resource in the fat hump on its back, 
which, filled in the season of plenty, now diffuses its mi- 
trifrtte contents over the vital parts of the weaned frame, 
and thus, until wholly absorbed and obliterated, enables 
thh patient animal to continue its course without any 
otfier support ; and so delicate is its sense of smelling, thttt 
it can discover the existence of water at the distance of 
miny miles, and so imperative the instinct connected with 
th& $eb$e, that, if suffering from privation, it will defy all 
opposition,. and, by hastening towards the spring, often 
safe whole earavans from destruction ; finally, its toes are 
embedded in a soft and elastic cushion, which enables it 
to fereajd lightly upon the loose and shifting sand; and so 
completely unadanted are its feet to any other soil, that, 
if |mrked upon a hard or even moist surface* they become 
vi6ta% inflamed, which, as Ciivter has justly remarked, 
accounts for the fact, that whilst other animals have ac- 
companied the emigrations of man, from his original dwel- 
ling in 'Central Asia to every climate of the earth, the 
caiuel stii adheres to the desert. But the various quali- 
ties above enumerated would be of little use to man had 
it wofe. been naturally docile and obedient to his wilt. It 
wdiili have been no easy task to subdue an animal of such 
pofef fttul strength, whilst, had that strength been less, it 
cotj§£. 0k have borne the enormous weight of burdens 
winch it patiently receives upon its back. But with, a 
structure fitted for crossing the arid plains of the East, it 
has both strength to bear the heavy burdens of man, and 
a disposition to obey his will. Nor can we observe the 
callosities, upon which it throws the weight of its body 
when descending to receive a load, without feeling, that, 
of q#L the beasts of the field, the camel is, perhaps, that 
most: plainly designed for the use and benefit of mankind. 
It would> indeed, seem to be intended as a redeeming 
compensation for many of those inconveniences and pri- 
va|ions which sire incident to the dry regions where it U 
foiled. We must remark, however, that,' notwithstanding 
its nstial docility, if offended, it is very resentful, but hav- 
in| >fe# gratified the feeling, all remembrance of the in- 
jury/ is passed ; aware of this, the drivers are often obliged 
to drop their clothes in its sight, and then conceal them-* 
serf #f the wmmi soon satisfies its resentment by tearing 
the clothes, and is then gentle as before the offence. 

The camel is only known in n domesticated state, and 
is of two kinds. Zoologists usually distinguish that with 
bat one hump as. the dromedary and that with two as 
the cam$ ;bwt the dromedary is really but swifter kind 
of caftlel, and is to the latter what a racer is to a draught 
nprse. There are one-humped- and two humped drome- 
dariest and oiiedaumped and two-humped camels. It is 
found in TiirMstan, which is the ancient Bactria, and in 
Thibet, as.far as tire frontiers of China. The hair of the 
camel is renewed yearly, towards the commencement of 
Summer* and is well known in manufactures by the name-- 
of camlet and mohair 

The puma (Fms Oncolob. — Zinner.tis) holds the 
yariie position amongst the animals of America, that the 
lion does amongst those of the old world. It was once 
galled the American lion, from an absurd notion of the 
fijrfy colonists, that it was a degenerate variety of that 
r^nobjer animal, from which, however, it h distinguished 
By fMnfijriar sfee, and by the absence of a mane, as well 
|$. of the brush at the end of the tail. The only resem- 
l%$* perhaps, winch they bear to each other, in addi- 
tion £0 ,the community of features which pervades the 
^MfcJStfmljfcM In the uniform sanieue-d of their colour. 
TOe'jJntaft wa& onee spf end oyer newly the whole of the 



American Continent, but it has now retired before the pro- 
gress of civilization, and is confined to the dense forests 
and inaccessible mountains of ita native country. LiJ< c 
the leopard, it ascends and descends trees with grout fa- 
cility, but usually lies concealed in the underwood, from 
which it darts forth upon its prey ^ Its ferocity towards 
the animals which it seizes, in its native starte, 13 said to be 
very great, mangling and tearing them inthe most violent 
manner. It seems, however, to have an instinctive dread 
of man, and attacks him reluctantly. But notwithstanding 
its natural fierceness, it is easily tamed, and will become 
as playful as a kitten, driving a ball about its cage with 
its paws. 

VVeiutd just finished the foregoing description in reference 
to the animate at present in the Zoological Gardens, when 
the second volume of the " Natuhaubt's Lnuuitv/* by 
Sir W# Jardrne, Bart,, came to hand. As we purpose no tick- 
ing this work more at length in our nexc,we shall for the pre* 
sent merely say of it, that it appears to bo a decided im* 
provement on the first volume. In addition to a very dear 
and distinct description of various animals of the telinai 
class, the compiler line introduced a number of entertain 
ing anecdotes, in the way of familiar illustration of theft 
natural propensities and dispositions. Of the good taste 
with which this is done, our readers will be able to judp 
from the following particulars relative to the puma, the 
animal which we have been describing: 

The total length of the body of the adult puma is from 
four feet to four feet and a half, that of the tail from two 
to two feet and a half. The females are nomewhut less. 
The furls thick and close, above of a reddish-brown, ap- 
proaching nearly to the colour of a Fox on the back, It 
lightens on the outside* of the limbs and on the flanks, 
and upon the belly becomes of a p&le*reddish*white* The 
mnzaie, chin, throat, and insides of the legs, we gray W»- 
white, and on the breast the colour becomes more mark- 
ed, and is almost pure white. The part from which the 
whiskers spring, and the lips and back of the ears, are 
black ; the whiskers themselves white. The tail k co- 
vered with thick fur, of the same colour with the upper 
parts, and black at the tips ; and in all the animals of tint 
kind which we have seen, and also in those which have 
been figured in the various works, it was carried in the 
usual manner, and, upon any excitement, was moved from 
side to side. 

The puma, though very active in climbing, geem* more 
to frequent the grassy plains of the southern part of Ame- 
rica, ami the marshy meadow-lands bordering the rivers* 
than the forest ; and h found in a country so open, as to 
be frequently taken by the ianio, when attacking the he rds. 
Upon the Pampas, this is one of the most common method! 
of destroying it, Captain Etmli h. his "Rough Notes/* 
tells us, as soon as the dogs unkennel a lion or tiger, they 
pursue him until he stops to defend himself. If the dogs 
fly upon bin), the guaeho jumps off his horse, and while 
he is contending with his enemies, he strikes him on the 
head with the balls, to which an extraordinary momentum 
can be given, If the dogs arc at bay, and afraid to attack 
their foe, the guaeho then hurlt hfi tosfa mm bun, and 
galloping away, drags him &Mg tfc* |lonnd» while the 
hounds rush upon him, andfte^r mm » ■ 

In the northern districts, it inhabits the swamps and prai* 
ries, living' chiefly npon #$erent species of dv.m\ upon 
which it w said sometimes to drop from a tree, which it 
had ascended to watch their path 5 or it makes inroad* 
upon the hogs of the squatter, who has ventured to the 
unopened country, Other kinds of food, however* are 
sought after* and taken without much discrimination j and 
the Royal Society of London poaaepe* a skin of a puma 
which was said to be shot in the act of devouring a wolf. 
Unlike most of the other Feline, it Is not satisfied with 
the seizure of a single prey j but, when meeting with a 
herd of animals, will Kill as many as it can, sudsing only 
a small portion of the blood from each, It it thus ex- 
tremely destructive among sheep, and haa been known to 
kill fiftjjf in one night ijetive mmnn are therefore, con- 
stantly in use for its destruction* and It h either hunted, 
speared, et shot Molina m& Awn sty that it will iee 
from men, and its tfatWiiy xmt(M&9 $wtmti &omiif 
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&ee from danger, when it it followed sfngl y with the rifle ; 
but the following incident will show that these encounters 
are sometimes fatal, and that the smart of a wound may 
occasionally raise the courage of the most dastardly ani- 
mal. It is probable that the shot fired by the hunter's 
companion had slightly wounded the puma. " Two hun- 
ters went out in quest of game on the Katskils Moun- 
tains, in the province of New York, each armed with a 
gun, and accompanied by his dog. It was agreed between 
them, that they should go in contrary directions routine 
base of the hill, and that if either discharged his piece, the 
other should cross the hill as expeditiously as possible, to 
join lits companion in pursuit of the game shot at. Shortly 



ms 



their mode of barking became altered, and the Mfuatter, 
urging me to push on, told me that the beast was treed, fcr 
which he meant that it had got upon some low branch of 
a large tree, to rest for a few moments, and that should 
we not succeed in shooting him when thus situated, we 
might expect a long chase of it. As we approached the 
spot, we all by degrees united into a body; but on seeing 
the dogs at the foot of a large tree, separated again, 
and galloped off to surround it. 

" Each hunter now moved with caution, holding his 
gun ready, and allowing the bridle to dangle on the neek 
of his horse, as it advanced slowly towards the dogs. A 
shot from one of the party was heard, on which the cou- 



after separating, one heard the other fire, and, agreeably gar was seen to leap to the ground, and bound off with 
to their compact, hastened to his comrade. After search- * ' * 

mg for him for some time without effect, he found his dog 
dead and dreadfully torn. Apprised by this discovery 
tlmt the animal shot at was large and ferocious, he be- 
came anxious for the fate of his friend, and assiduously 
continued the search for him ; when his eyes were sud- 
denly directed, by the deep growl of a puma, to the large 
branch of a tree, where he saw the animal couching on 
the body of the man, and directing his eye towards him, 
apparently hesitating whether to descend and make a fresh 
attack on the survivor, or to relinquish its prey, and take 
to fiigh-t. Conscious that much depended on celerity, the 
$*aiBjfcer discharged his piece, and wounded the animal mor- 
tsfflj, when it and the body of the man fell together from 
the tree. The surviving dog then flew at the prostrate 
beast : but a single blow from his paw laid him dead by 
his side. In this state of things, finding that his comrade 
was dead, and that there was still danger in approaching 
the wounded animal, he rotired, and, with all haste, brought 
several persons to the spot, where the unfortunate hunter 
and both the dogs were lying dead together.* 

"" In the north, they are hunted like the lion in Africa, 
with a mingled band of squatters, dogs, and horses. The 
following sketch, from Audubon, of a hunt in the more in- 
land recesses, seems drawn with characteristics truth. In 
the course of one of his rambles, beeame to the e$bin of a 
squatter, on the banks of the Cold- Water river j andj after 
a hospitable reception, and an evening spent in mutually 
.detailing their adventures in the chase, it was agreed in 
the looming to hunt the painter, which had of late been 
making sad ravages among the squatter s herd of hogs. — 
* The hunters accordingly made their appearance, just as 
thesun was emerging from beneath the horizon. They were 
five in number, and fully equipped for the chace, being 
mounted on horses, which, in some parts of Europe might 
appear sorry nags ; but which, in strength, speed, and bot- 
tom, are better fitted for pursuing a cougar or a bear 
through woods and morasses, than any in that country. — 
A pack of large ugly curs were already engaged in mak- 
ing acquaintance with those of die squatter. He and my- 
self mounted his two best horses, whilst his sons were be- 
striding others of inferior quality. 

"'Few words were uttered by the party until we had 
reached the edge of the swamp, where it was agreed that all 
srrbuld disperse, and seek for the fresh track of the painter, 
it being previously settled that the discoverer should blow 
his horn, and remain on the spot until tlie rest should 
join him, In less than an hour, the sound of the horn was 
'clearly heard; and, sticking close to the squatter, off we 
went through the thick woods, guided only by the now 
and then repeated call of the distant huntsman. We soon 
reached the spot, and in a short time the rest of the party 
came up. The best dog was sent forward to track the 
cougar, and iw a few minutes the whole nack were ob- 
served diligently trailing, and bearing in their course for 
the interior of the swamp. The rifles were immediately 
put in trim, and the party followed the dogs at separate 
distances, but in sight of each other, determined to shoot 
at no other game than the panther. 

* c * The dogs soon began to mouth, and suddenly quick- 
ened their pace. My companion concluded that the 
beast was on the ground; and, putting our horses to a 
gentle gallop, we followed the curs,guided by their voices. 
The 11 Wise of the dogs increased, when all of a sudden, 
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such velocity, as to show that he was very unwilling to 
stand our fire longer. The dogs set off in pursuit with 
great eagerness, and a deafening cry. The hunter who 
had fired came up, and said that his ball had hit the moo- 
ster, and had probably broken one of his fore-legs, near 
the shoulder, the only place at which he could aim. A 
slight trail of blood was discovered on the ground ; bat 
the curs proceeded at such a rate, that we merely noticed 
this, and put spurs to our horses, which galloped on to- 
wards the centre of the swamp. One bayou was crossed 
then another still larger and more muddy; but the dog* 
were brushing forward, and, as the horses began to pant 
at a furious rate, we judged it expedient to leave them, 
and advance on foot. These determined hunters knew 
that the cougar, being wounded, would shortly ascend 
another tree, where, in all probability, he would remais 
for a considerable time, and that it would be easy to fol- 
low the track of the dogs. We dismounted, took off the 
saddles and bridles, set the be'is attached to the horsed 
necks at liberty to jingle, hoppled the animals, and left 
them to shif: for themselves. 

u ' Aiier marching for a couple of hours, we again heard 
the dogs. Each of us pressed forward,elated at the thought 
of terminating the career of the cougar. Some of th$ 
dogs were heard whining, although the greater number. 
barked vehemently. We felt assured that the cougar y*» 
treed, and that he would rest for some time, to re#Wf 
from his fatigue. As we came up to die dogs, vf£ dmo* 
vered the ferocious animal lying across a large branei^ 
close to the trunk of a cotton-wood tree. His broad hrea#$ 
lay towards us; his eyes were at onetime beet oaot us,SDjI 
again on the dogs beneath and around him; one of hi* 
fore-legs hung loosely by his side; and he lay crouched, 
with his ears lowered close to his head, as if he thought he 
might remain undiscovered. Three balls were-fired at 
him, at a given signal, on which he sprang a few feet from 
the branch, and tumbled headlong to the ground. Attacked 
on all sides by the enraged curs, the infuriated cougar 
fought with desperate valour ; but the squatter advanc- 
ing in front of the party, and almostih the midst of the 
dogs, shot him immediately behind and beneath the left 
shoulder. The cougar writhed for a moment in agony 
and in another lay dead/* 

" The puma is very easily tamed, and becomes harmless 
and even affectionate. Azaxa records its docility from 
one which he long kept tame, and the celebrated Keaa 
possessed one which followed him loose, and was often 
introduced to company in his drawing-room. We have 
frequently been in company with the animal which served 
for the accompanying illustration. It was extremely gen- 
tle and playful, and showed no symptoms of ferocity to 
the strangers who came to see it. Its motions were aH 
free and graceful, and it exhibited the greatest agility hx 
leaping and swinging about the joists -of a large unoccu- 
pied room in the old college of Editinurgh. For the fob* 
lowing additional particulars weare indebted to the ac- 
count given by Mr. Wilson. <<* rejoices greatly inth« 
society of those to whose company it is accustomed, fees 
down upon its back between their feet, and plays with the 
skirts of their garments; entirely after the manner of a 
kitten. It shows a gdatipredilection for water, and fire- 
auently jumps into and out of a large tub, rotting, itself 
about, and seeming greatly pleased with the refreshment. 



• Audubon, p. lift* 
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While in London, it made its escape into the street dur- 
ing the night, but allowed itself to be be taken up by a 
watchman, without offering even a show of resistance. — 
It was brought from the city of St. Paul's, the capital of 
the district of that name in the Brazilian empire. During 
the voyage home, it was in habits of intimacy with several 
dogs and monkeys, none of which it ever attemped to in- 
jure, nor did it even attempt to return the petty insults 



which the latter sometimes offered ; but if an unfortunate 
fowl or goat came within its reach, it was immediately 
snapt up and slain. Since its arrival in Edinburgh, it has 
not been indulged with living prey ; and the only animals 
which have fallen victims to its rapacity, were a mallard 
and cock pheasant, both of which approached inadvertently 
within the circle of its spring, and were each killed by a 
blow of its fore-paw. 




THE PERSIAN LYNX. 



THE SEKVAL. 



In describing the larger animals of the cat kind, sucn **s 
the lion and the tiger, there is no great difficulty in distin 
guisbing one animal from another, each carrying its own 
peculiar marks, which, in some measure, serve to separate 
it from all the rest. But it is otherwise, when we come to 
these of the same species, that fill up the chasm between 
the tiger and the cat. The spots with which their skins 
are diversified, are so various, and their size so equivocal, 
that it is no easy matter to distinguish the species, parti- 
cularly as we have little else but the spots and the size to 
guide us in making the distinction. If we regard the figure 
and diversity of the spots, we shall find many varieties not 
taken notice of by many naturalists; if we are led by the 
size, we shall find an imperceptible gradation from the cat 
to the tiger. The lynx, while it evidently belongs 
to the family of cats, is distinguished from others 
of the species by the little tuft or pencil of black 
hairs which termi nates each ear, from w^hich it takes 
its name; the Turkish word Caracal signifying " Black 
Ear." The most striking distinction between the lynx, and 
animals of the panther kind, is in its tail, which is at 
3et.st half as short in proportion, and black at the extre- 
mity. Its fur is much longer, the spots on the skin less 
vivid, and but confusedly mingled with the rest. — 
It is a native of most of the warmer countries off 
the old world, being found throughout the whole 
of Africa and the southern half of Asia, where it 
follows so constantly in the footsteps of the Hon, that, like 
the Jackal, it has been absurdly called the " lion's pro- 
vider." It was imagined by some, that the sovereign of 
the forest made use of the more delicate senses of these 
•nimaia to point out to him the objects of his pursuit, re- 



warding them afterwards with a share of the spoil ! This 
fanciful notion, however, has been found to be without any 
other foundation, than the fact, that the jackal and the 
*yiix follow in the train of the lion, for the purpose of 
feeding upon the mangled remains of the carcases which 
he may leave. The lynx depends very much for support 
upon the food thus provided for it. It frequently, howe- 
ver, indulges its native ferocity in hunting wild cats, 
martens, squirrel-, and other small aniuials, pursuing 
them up trees with great activity, where also it often 
lies in wait, to drop down, even upon deer or goats, which 
may pass underneath. The lynxes are remarkably irasci- 
ble and mistrustful, and are seldom completely tamed. — 
They indicate a considerable degree of angry nervousness 
when conscious of being noticed. The animal in the Gar- 
dens of the Zoological Society is a good specimen of the 
species. i 

The serval, another animal of the cat species, is a na- 
tive of Malabar, and resembles the panther in its spots, 
but the lynx in the shortness of its tail, in its size, and in 
its strong built form. It is streaked also like the lynx, but 
has not the tips of its ears tufted. 



THE OSTRICH. 
Of all the bird" in the Zoological Gardens, the Ostrich 
is, perhaps, the itv»st attractive. Its gigantic size, ifor it 
is the largest of all birds,) its peculiar form, its singular 
habits and its graceful plumes, all bestow upon it no com- 
mon de^e of interest. Nor can we consider it« pwuliar 
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■fcructure and natural habits, as related by travellers, with- 
out observing that nature must have intended it to form 
one of the links in the chain of creation which con- 
nect the birds with the four footed beasts. Its an- 
cient name was the Camel-bird, It is confined to Africa 
and the western parts of Arabia, and, like the camel, it is 
in every way suited to inhabit the same sandy deserts. Its 
breast-bone is not keel-shaped, like that of those birds 
which have the power of flight and require to cleave the 
air, but is flat like that of a quadruped. It has two toes 
connected by a membrane, as in the camel's foot, which 
prevents it from sinking in the soft sand ; and it has the 
same callous protuberances as that animal on the chest 
and abdomen, which, like it, it applies to the ground in 
lying down. Their stomachs, too, resemble each other in 
structure, both being provided with the means of retaining 
a store of water ; and it frequently grazes with quadru- 
peds, feeding upon soft vegetable substances. Seeds, how- 
ever, and various kinds of grain, are its favourite food. — 
It is of all other animals the most voracious. Tt will de- 
vour leather, grass, hair, iron, stones, or any thing that is 
given. Nor are its powers of digestion less in such things 
as are digestible. Those substances which the coats of the 
stomach cannot soften, pass whole ; so that glass, stones, 
or iron, are excluded in the form in which they were de- 
voured. These gigantic creatures vary in height from 
seven to ten feet, measuring from the top of the head to 
the ground ; but from the back it is only four ; so that 
the head and neck are above three feet long. From the 
top of the head to the rump, when the neck is stretched 
out in a right line, it is six feet long, and the tail is about 
a foot more. One of the wings, without the feathers, is a 
foot and a half; and being stretched out, with the fea- 
thers, is three feet. 
The plumage is much alike in all ; that is, generally 



black and white ; though gome of them are said to be 

grey. There are no feathers on the sides, nor yet on the 
thighs, nor under the wings. The upper part of the head 
and neck are covered with a very fine clear white hair, 
that shines like the bristles of a hog ; and in some places 
there are small tufts of it, consisting of about twelve hairs, 
which grow from a single shaft about the thickness of a ohu 

The bill is short and pointed, and two inches and a 
half at the beginning. The external form, of the eye is like 
that of a man, the upper eye-lid being adorned with eye- 
lashes which are longer than those on the lid below. The 
legs are covered over with large scales. The end of the 
foot is cloven, and the two toes are of unequal size. The 
largest, which is on the inside, is seven inches long, in- 
cluding the claw, which is near three fourths of an inch in 
length, and almost as broad. The other toe is but four 
inches long, and is without a claw. 

The female does not generally sit upon her eggs, except 
at night, but, influenced by a singular instinct, leaves them 
during the day-time to be hatched by the warm rays of the 
sun. When, however, the young comes forth, she watches 
over them with as much solicitude as any other bird. 
Some of the eggs are above five inches in diameter, and 
weigh above fifteen pounds. The beauty of the long fea- 
thers that compose the w ings and tail, is the chief reason 
that m'an has been so active in pursuing this harmless bird 
to its deserts, and hunting it with no small degree of ex- 
pense and labour. The ancients used those plumes in 
their helmets; the ladies of the east make them an orna- 
ment in their dress ; and among us our undertakers and 
our fine gentlemen still make use of them to decorate 
their hearses and their hats. Those feathers which are 
plucked from the animal while alive are much more valued 
than those taken when dead, the latter being dry, light, 
and subject to be worm eaten. 




HUNTING THE OSTRICH. 



As the spoih of the ostrich are valuable, it is not to be 
wondered at that man has become their most assiduous 
pursuer. For this purpose, the Arabians train up their 
best and fleetest horses, and hunt the ostrich still in view. 
Perhaps, of all other varieties of the chase, this, though 
the most laborious, is yet the most entertaining. As soon 
as the hunter comes within sight of his prey, he puts on 
his horse with a gentle gallop, so as to keep the ostrich 



still in s'ignt ; yet not so as to terrify him from the plain 
into the mountains. Of all known animals that make use 
of their legs in running, the ostrich is by far the swiftest s 
upon observing himself therefore pursued at a distance, h* 
begins to run at first but gently ; either^ insensible of hi* 
danger, or sure of escaping. In this situation he some- 
what resembles a man at full speed; his wings, like two 
arms, keep working with a motion correspondent to that 
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of hi* left; auS hi* speed would very soon snatch him 
from the view of his pursuers, but, unfortunately for the 
*illy creature, instead- of going off in a direct line, he takes 
Mg course in circles; while the hunters still make a small 
course within, relieve each other, meet him at unexpected 
turns, and keep him thus still employed, still followed for 
two or three days together. At last, spent with fatigue 
su*d famine, and finding all hope of escape impassible, he 
endeavours to hide himself from those enemies he cannot 
avoid, and covers his head in the sand, or the first thicket 
He meets. Sometimes, however, he attempts to face his 
pursuers; and, though in general the most gentle animal 
In nature, when driven to desperation, he defends himself 
vrith his beak, his wings and his feet. Such is the force 
©f his motion, that a man would be utterly unable to 
withstand him in the shock. 

The inhabitants of Dara and Lybia breed np whole 
flocks of them, and they are tamed with very little trouble; 
and it is asserted that it is not alone for their feathers 
that they are prized in this domestic state; they are often 
ridden upon and used as horses. M. Moore asserts, that 
at Joar he saw a man travelling upon an ostrich; and M, 
Adanson mentions, at the factory of Podore, he had two 
ostriches, which were then young, the strongest of which 
ran swifter than the best English racer, although he car- 
tied two Negroes on his hack. 
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"HIE OVEU tfQ ENGLAND." 

Iteagh some incredulous folks may affect to sneer and 
Speak M$Ltmg\y of " the good people," yet it is well 
|3toqf& lhat the fairies have not yet ceased to play their 
pranks and exercise their influence over the sublmaary. 
concerns of men, as the following true story will certify. 

In the summer of 18— , an honest, hard-working, in- 
dustrious mason, named Shaun Long, or Jack the sailer, 
he having been sometime at sea, was employed in build- 
ing a house, not a greatmany miles from the city of Dublin. 
Shaun's slumbers were generally sound and easy ; as every 
upright, laborious, poor man's must be who has worked 
hard to earn his subsistence : but one night, in the month 
of July, Shaun was disturbed from his repose by loud talk- 
ing and sounds of mirth in the kitchen of his little cabin. 
Peeping out from his little bed-room, he perceived, with 
no small degree of alarm and terror, a group of small, 
dwarfish beings collected round his hearlh before a blaz- 
ing fire, and the whole place illuminated in the most won- 
derful manner. Ladies and gentlemen were merrily dis- 
the merits of sundry bottles of superior whiskey, 
a; knew by the exquisite scent which reached his 
nostrils, smi several jugs of punch, ■" hot, strong, and 
sweet"— the ladies attired in splendid style, but i ather old 
Fashioned; and the gentlemen in wigs and cocked hats. 
; Shaun Long was a man not easily intimidated; and when 
i^ftp^t' alarm was over, would meet the stoutest with fist 
*>t 'inalelah ; and many a tight boy was forced to acknow* 
ledge IfeC; superior prowess of the broad shouldered, two-. 
handed Shaun ; for few could handle a feck-thorn with 
such dexterity; he being possessed of that valuable ac- 
complishment to a boy in aright, of being equally expert, 
quick, and strong with both hands, 

rt Blur an agers," said Shaun to himself, "what sort ov 
a how~d*-ye-do is all this? Nice work at a body's fire- 
side at such an hour ov the night ; bud iy I don't— ,l and 
here he was about jumping out of the bed, when he ob- 
served one of the gentlemen rising from his seat, mid tab* 
ing off his cocked hafc, put on a red night-cap. He then 
dipped the middle Ruger of his left hand into a kind of 
glittering saucer, which stood on the mantle shelf; and 
anointed his forehead. He then addressed his companions 
M the following words : 

^Pick up, pick up all your crumbs, 
But touch nothing with your thumbs— 
Hie over to England :'* 

3$sj$nt he yauished. 

i*ll e *i; st *><>d. Vh ^ G & her rich kce cap* and 
.xfl4.^a».tete«ea4 t . Sto? &m commenced 




picking up certain fragments of bflW^ckjSa^roii^ike. 
<&c, upon which they had been regaling j and anointing 

her forehead, repeated the following , 

« Thus I pick up all my crumbs* 
But touch nothing with my thumln— * 
Hie over to England **' 

and disappeared like a passing thought 

Shaun was too much surprised, or, as he expressed it, 
rt amplushed," to stir hand or foot, 

*' Weil," he again whispered, "bud yea are the dlcken* 
own mi are people, anyhow ;" but as they were moving off 
pretty quick, he grew bolder, as the throng on 'his Inearth 
diminished. The company passed away one after another, 
male and female alternately; observing the same ceremony 
and repeating the same words, until only one lady and 
gentleman were left behind; who looked carefully about 
to see if all the crumbs were picked up. The lady then 
said; 

<( We have picked up all our crumbs, 
We've touched nothing with our thumbs ? 
Therefore we now may safely say, 
Hie o r er to England— hie away s" 

and off she flew. The gentleman then put on his red night 
cap ; and having consecrated his brow* said ; 

" I must now the saucer take, 
Lest I should Jack Long awake j 
Then in his head the whim, might rise 
To seize on me, and win the prise." 

Up Jump t Shaun Long, inspired by a sudden impulse, 
and bounding towards the little gentleman,, seized on the 
saucer ; but the little fellow rapidly repeating the words, 
"Hie over to England^* vanished irom before him. 

lf Well," said Shaun, *' I got the saucer at any stagger; 
and was near pinning the fairy, ^ Och, iv I did, maybe its 
a power of money he might be givin' me to let him go.—- 
He held the saucer fast; but all was now dark and silent, 
except the glimmer from the turf fire. 

"Maybe, said Shau>n a$ain, " the prize he was talkirf 
about was this saucer; an* a nice bit of cheme it is; but 
I wondher what effect my dippin* my Ungear would have, 
rjfl try— maybe its luck Fd have ; an 1 , besides, my night 
cap is red, just like the fairies.*' 

Shaun, lull of the experiments forfeit; lb*t he was not 
exactly in travelling trim, having nottewg on Mm but his 
shirt and nightcap. However, no sooner said than done, 
and^ Shaun <Unped his finger into the i$ttgk saucer, and 
anointed his forehead— -but he atkred not;' at last he re- 
collected that be Sd not pronounce the wo A of the 
spel, and singing omit in aloud voice, ** Hie over to Eng- 
land;" up through tbe chimney he went like lightning, 
and through the air he cut with kconeeivniMe velocity, 
and which fee endured without any ineonwnl^ee: on 
the contrary, it bad quite a composing eHeofe *|pon him, as 
it soon wrapt his senses in a profound and pleasant sleep. 

When he awoke all was dark about Hitm, tie recol- 

ned it *$i * 4m\m; and 



looted what had passed,* but l^ p ._ ,- - - -„- .., 
began to feel about for the wcCknown signs and tokens 
of his cabin. What he was lying on appeared to his touch 
.as a heap of saw*$fksl^ «rt$0ta were scathed up and 
down. He cmwled! ^b«n^,a^d run his heading a Melike a 
dog-kemiei;/|ow, ' -m^r#w, mi built with' ''bffeltes; and 
from his sfeif In bistradvhe knew thgfc 'im'm^im the bin 
of a ^wine-cetlar. 

* In ■' the name of tM ib&$$ >mm$ 4NM# |iomical, 
where am I at .ail, M all/' aa$4 b$| < #*?$ 'Wevm 1 fairies 
are after pfayiri*' ^he very puA with me, for disturbin* 
them in their dhriiik. Bad cess to the villains, but its 
themselves that put me into the hobble, tkethievhV rogues 
of the wovkl Oh 1 Shaun Long, aren't you proud o*yer« 
self, cooped up like & crae&eil totftle, 'itl^put %% bit or 
gumshin in youu SowfUT^ 
oduochone!*' ■' ,' .'■"■'■ 

' He paused,— no «ep}y ^*.^}fi :$&$£? Wflp% v ^ : ^ 

" c'h, Shawrj, j,0wel, Its' you. |injat ^mafte <to l^ift-lWy 
qy y erself ^ "inther&^nj .^oj# : t j^i;4f c ^M^i^^^^ 

dlu*op 9Y tok^n jqiu;^ <$fa t \. Wf%S§;tokJ«[ 



